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ing on the high political path, which his station 
as an hereditary legislator opened to him. But, 
whatever may have been the first movements 
of his ambition in this direction, they were 
soon relinquished. Had he been connected 
with any distinguished political families, his 
love of eminence, seconded by such example 
and sympathy, would have impelled him, no 
doubt, to seek renown in the fields of party 
warfare, where it might have been his fate to 
afford a signal instance of that transmuting 
process by which, as Pope says, the corruption 
of a poet sometimes leads to the generation of 
a statesman. Luckily, however, for the world 
(though, whether luckily for himself may be 
questioned), the brighter empire of poesy was 
destined to claim him all its own. The lone- 
liness, indeed, of his position in society at this 
period, left destitute, as he was, of all those 
sanctions and sympathies, by which youth, at 
its first start, is usually surrounded, was, of 
itself, enough to discourage him from embark- 
ing in a pursuit, where it is chiefly on such ex- 
trinsic advantages that any chance of success 
must depend. So far from taking an active 
part in the proceedings of his noble brethren, 
lie appears to have regarded even the ceremony 
of hb attendance among them as irksome and 
mortifying ; and, in a few days after his admis- 
sion to his seat, he withdrew himself in disgust 
to the seclusion of his own Abbey, there to 
brood over the bitterness of premature expe- 
rience, or meditate, in the scenes and adven- 
tures of other lands, a freer outlet for his im- 
patient spirit than it could command at home. 

" It was not long, however, before he wa 
summoned back to town by the success of his 
Satire — the quick sale of which already ren- 
dered the preparation of a new edition neces- 
sary. His zealous agent, Mr. Dallas, had 
taken care to transmit to him, in his retire- 
ment, all the favourable opinions of the Work 
he could collect ; and it is not unamusing, as 
showing the sort of steps by which Fame at 
first mounts, to find the approbation of such 
authorities as Pratt and the magazine-writers 
put forward among the first rewards and encou- 
ragements of a Byron." 

His own subsequent criticism on this Satire 
is eminently just, and reflects some credit on his 
heart, as well as on his judgment. 

" ' The greater part of this Satire, I most 
sincerely wish had never been written ; not only 
on account of the injustice of much of the cri- 
tical and some of the personal part of it, but 
the tone and temper are such as I cannot ap- 
prove. « < Bybon/ ' 
" ' Diodati, Genera, July 14, 1816.' " 

We shall, if possible, resume our notice of 
this interesting volume in an early Number. 



the people. The experiment has both proved atrocity of the sacrifices continually made to 



eminently successful in itself, and been the pro- 
lific parent of various other series of works, 
which bid fair to alter the character of modern 
literature altogether. The present volumes 
consist of the .Life of Hernan Cortes, by Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, already known 
to us as a writer of fiction ; (the Castilians, 
and Gomez Arias being his productions,) and 
of a History of Chivalry, and the Crusades, by 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. M.R.S.L. which 
is to be completed in a second volume. The 



history of the Conqueror of Mexico, had been j sacrificed cannot be ascertained, hut, accord- 
so circumstantially related by Dr. Robertson j ing to the most moderate computation, they 



this terrific idoL The most rigid and frightful 
courses of penance were undergone by the fana- 
tic Mexicans, in order to propitiate this cruel 
deity; severe fasts and corporeal macerations, 
and every torment which superstition can sug- 
gest, were cheerfully undertaken in honour of 
Huitzilopochtli. Yet, lamentable as this igno- 
rance might be, it was lenient in its effects 
when compared to the inhuman butcheries that 
daily stained the altars and the temples. The 
precise number of victims that were annually 



already, that it was almost superfluous to em- 
ploy a Spanish Don to tell the tale anew - 

Nevertheless, we must do Trueba the jus- 
tice to acknowledge, that he has performed 

his task with ability and care, and that his 
tdreign style is singularly correct and spirited. 



amounted to no less than twenty thousand. 
The manner in which the sacrifices were con- 
ducted was, if possible, more atrocious than 
their extent The mode of inflicting death 
varied according to the occasion of the festival, 
or the quality of the victim. In some cases 



Of the private life of Cortes we know little, • the sufferers were drowned ; in others, they 

save that he early evinced a rash and amorous, were left to perish with hunger shut up in 

disposition, which, in more matured manhood, \ dismal caverns on the mountains. The gladi- 
became equally vehement and fickle. Our ! atorial sacrifice, which was considered the most 
author would dispose us to believe that Cortes honourable, and in which the victim had a 
was a man naturally mild and lenient ; and ac- chance of escape by vanquishing his antagonist, 
counts for the various "isolated measures of. was in many instances resorted to; but the 
cruelty, and even injustice," which the truth most ordinary manner of performing the cruel 
of history necessarily compels him to lay to his ceremony was by opening the breast of the 
charge, upon the tyrant s plea " necessity." victim. 

In contemplating the various and mighty « It would be unseasonable here to detail the 
consequences of the magnificent discovery of j various other modes of perlormilig sacrifices j 
Columbus, one cannot help feeling deeply sad- enough has been said to demonstrate, that a 
dened and humiliated by the reflection, that! mythology so barbarous and abominable could 
misery and extermination, in the most harrow-; not but be accompanied with every outward 
ing and appalling form, tracked the footsteps of form of terror and gloom. Most of the Mex- 



tbe men who should and might have been dis- 
tinguished only by the propagation of peace and 
good will, and all the arts of civilized and chris- 
tian life.' In the case of New Spain, it is some 
little consolation, and but a little, to consider, 



ican deities were of a malignant nature, and 
only to be propitiated by blood. Hence we find 
them represented under forms and emblems the 
most fearful and repugnant. Gigantic monsters, 
and images in which ingenuity had exhausted 



that if the religion of truth and peace was I its stores of horror, were the objects to which 
there baptized in blood, at least it displaced and ' the Mexicans addressed their adoration, whilst 
removed a fierce and sanguinary superstition, their temples were always decorated with the 

Great as was the progress which the Mexicans figures of serpents, tigers, and other destruc- 



Constable's Miscellany of Original and Selected 
Publications, in the various departments of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. Vols. 49 
and 50 — Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst and Chance, London. 

We have already had occasion to observe, that 
the Public is indebted to the late sagacious Mr. 
Constable, for originating the important im- 
provement in modern Literature, of publishing 
■valuable works, both original and re-printed, 
on such reasonable terms as to place them 
within the reach of a much more humble class 
than formerly had access to them. The idea, 

il we recollect aright, was suggested to him by , - - - _, — , r ._ r 

Mr. Brougham's pamphlet on the education of ship; and nothing could exceed the disgusting 



had made in many of the arts of peace before 
the natives of the old world visited their shores, 
their mythology, and the mode of propitiating 
their demon-gods, was still of the most bloody 
and revolting description. 

Thus Don Trueba writes : 

" In examining the religion of the Mexicans, 
we are struck with horror and amazement. 
Nothing can be conceived more barbarous and 
sanguinary than the ceremonies by which then- 
gloomy superstition hoped to propitiate a blood- 
thirsty mythology. But the atrocity of human 
sacrifices, so prevalent in the Mexican empire, 
was doubly enhanced by the regular system into 
which religious rites were conducted. They 
had magnificent temples and other places conse- 
crated to the service of the deities. The num- 
ber of priests was very great, and they enjoyed 
high distinction in the state, as well as extra- 
ordinary weight in its councils. 

» * * * 

" Indeed, a considerable portion of their time 
was devoted by the Mexicans to the practice of 
religious ceremonies, and celebration of their 
festivals. Nor is this strange. Their mytho- 
logical rites were strictly connected with those 
occupations which were most congenial to then- 
character. The Mexicans were naturally war- 
like and ferocious, and accordingly the first of 
their gods was the god of war, called HuiizUo~ 
pochtR. To this divinity they paid special wor- 



tive animals. The gods being cruel and vin- 
dictive, the genius of the Mexican religion was 
necessarily dark and horrible. Fear became 
the principle of action ; and by calling the most 
ungenerous feelings of human nature into play, 
sympathy was destroyed, and all the nicer 
touches of social life entirely annihilated. — 
Thus, by a strange anomaly, we find that the 
Mexicans, the people of the New World who 
had made the greatest progress in civilization, 
were, in many cases, the most ferocious of the 
Indians, whilst their cruelty, in many of their 
ceremonies and manners, surpassed even that 
of the rude savage." 

The complimentary interview of Cortes 
with Cacamatzin, nephew of Montezuma, and 
subsequently with that magnificent sovereign 
himself, is thus described : 

" The disquietude of Montezuma grew now 
to a painful excitement The priests contri- 
buted to augment the turmoil of his mind by 
the relation of certain ominous dreams, and 
other superstitious signs which had recently 
taken place. The perturbation of the Mexican 
sovereign became at length so tormenting, his 
fears were so painfully excited, his thoughts so 
various and perplexing, that, without waiting 
for the issue of the last message, he called to 
council his brother Cuitlahautzin, the lord of 
Tezcuco, and a few others of the principal 
magnates of his empire, to deliberate what 
course he was to adopt. The opinions given 
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were precisely those which he had received in 
all hie previous consultations. His brother 
strenuously opposed the reception of the Spa- 
niards, whilst the lord of Tezcuco as power- 
fully advocated a contrary resolution. In this 
dilemma Montezuma, who had uniformly incli- 
ned to the advice of the former, suddenly em- 
braced the counsel of the latter ; he accordingly 
commissioned that personage to meet the Spa- 
nish general, and to compliment him in his 
same. He, however, gave him also instructions 
to dissuade that chief from his intention, should 
an opportunity offer, with say probability of 
success. 

" The lord of Tezcuco proceeded to his 
embassy with great pomp and ceremonial. He 
caused his approach to be announced by four 
noblemen. These messengers informed Cortes 
tliat Cucamatzin, lord of Tezcuco, and nephew 
of the great Montezuma, was approaching; and 
they supplicated him to wait his arrival. Soon 
After Cucamatzin appeared, carried in a splendid 
litter, ornamented with jewels, and a profusion 
of green feathers shooting from branched pillars 
of gold. This magnificent conveyance was 
borne by eight persons of distinction, who as- 
sisted the lord of Tezcuco to alight, and then 
carefully swept the way as ho advanced towards 
the Spanish chiof; a brilliant retinue of the 
Mexican and Tezcucan nobility closed the pro- 
cession. The Spaniards were astonished at the 
splendour of the sight, and they could not but 
entertain the most extraordinary idea of the 
wealth and opulence of Montezuma, when they 
reflected on the gorgeous train that accompa- 
nied his nephew. Cortes received the Ulustri 
ous ambassador with every token of kindnoss 
and respect. Civilities were mutually exchanged, 
and, after a short interview, these personages 
separated — the Mexican to report the unbend- 
ing resolution of the strangers, and the Spaniard 
as fixed as ever in his intention of entering the 
capital. 

" The fluctuating state of Montezuma's 
mind continued, and Cortes was already near 
the causeways that led into the city, before the 
anxious monarch had ultimately decided whether 
he should welcome the Spaniards as friends, or 
oppose them as enemies. Cortes, however, 
proceeded in his march, unmindful of this irre- 
solution ; but though he affected the most cor- 
dial regard for the prince he came to visit, as 
well as the persuasion of an equally favourable 
reception, he nevertheless ordered bis plan of 
march with the greatest order and discipline ; 
nor had he been negligent in adopting every 
measure of precaution. Proceeding along the 
causeway of Iztapalapan, the Spaniards arrived 
at a place called Xoloc, where the principal 
road to Mexico and tint to Cojohuacan meet. 
At the angle formed by these roads, and about 
the distance of half a league from the. capital, 
there stood a bastion, crowned with two towers, 
and surrounded with a wall above ten feet in 
height. This place became afterwards memo- 
rable as the camp of the Spaniards, when they 
laid siege to Mexico. In this spot a vast con- 
course of people were collected to witness the 
arrival of those extraordinary beings, who had 
spread* such sensations of wonder and alarm 
throughout the country. Here also Cortes 
madq a halt, to receive the compliments of a 
numerous train of Mexican nobles, all attired 
in their richest dresses, and who, as they passed 
before the Spanish commander, made a pro- 
found bow, touching the ground, and kissin; 
their hands. 



" After this ceremony, Cortes continued his 
course still in uncertainty, and in the same 
manner as if he were advancing against an 
enemy. As he drew near the city, however, 
it was> announced that Montezuma was ap- 
proaching ; and soon after the procession came 
in sight. Throe officers appeared .first, each 
holding a golden rod, which they lifted on high 
at intervals, and by which the people were in- 
formed of the presence of the sovereign, and 
invited to prostrate themselves in sign of respect 
and veneration. Montezuma was borne in a 
magnificent litter, covered with plates of gold. 
This was carried by four nobles on their shoul- 
ders, whilst a splendid canopy of green feathers, 
richly adorned with precious stones and golden 
fringes, offered a shade to the mighty monarch. 
He was attended by 200 noblemen, splendidly 
attired in rich mantles of cotton, and bearing 
large waving feathers on their heads. They 
marched two by two, at a respectful distance 
from Montezuma, their feet bare, their eyes 
fixed on the ground, and evincing every token 
of profound veneration. The emperor was at- 
tired with great magnificence. Suspended from 
his shoulders hung a mantle profusely covered 
w th gold and gems. He wore a thin crown 
of the same metal, and gold buskins on his 
legs, studded with precious stones. When he 
drew near Cortes, he was lifted from his litter, 
and borne for a short space on the arms of the 
Lords of Tezcuco, Iztapalapan, Tacuba, und 
Cojohuacan. Cortes dismounted, and came 
forward in an attitude of profound respect. 
Montezuma then leant on the arms of the Lords 
of Tezcuco and Istapalapan, whilst the other 
nobles spread cotton mantles on the ground, 
that so great a king might not touch it with 
his feet. Cortes addressed him with deep reve- 
rence, after the fashion of .Europe ; which 
compliment Montezuma returned by touching 
the ground and then kissing it, according to the 
manner of the country. Cortes then approached 
him, and threw around his neck a thin collar 
of gold, on which were strung glass beads of 
different kinds. The monarch received this 
attention with gracious affability ; but when the 
Spaniard made a movement to embrace him, 
the nobles respectfully held him back, consider- 
ing this too great a liberty." 

The character and exploits of Cortes are 
finally thus summed up : 

" The merits of Cortes, as a general, will be 
best estimated by a careful examination of his 
actions. The resources of his mind, in cases 
of emergency, were as bold, as they were true 
emanations of genius. His whole life is gilded 
by deeds so singular and splendid, as to invest 
the narration of them with the interesting cha- 
racter of chivalrous romance. The destruction 
of his fleet at Vera Cruz, to compel his fol- 
lowers to conquer or die — his fearless entry 
into Mexico— the still bolder seizure of Mon- 
tezuma, in the midst of the capital — his defeat 
of Narvaez — his exploit at the battle of Otom- 
pan — and his magnanimity in the siege of 
jyicxico, present a series of events as striking 
as they are unparalleled. Few great military 
names have joined more wisdom in counsels, 
mere prudence in preparatory arrangements, 
than Cortes. Indeed his abilities, as a ncgo- 
ciator, were as great as his intrepidity and per- 
severance. He possessed a singular tact in 
discerning the weak features of human charac- 
ter, and turning them to his advantage. In 
| this, his winning manners and natural eloquence 
I most effectually assisted him. He was, besides, 



conspicuous for a cultivation of mindjSonwwbat 
singular in the adventurous conquerors of Ame- 
rica. His sojourn at the university had not 
been totally lost ; and his letters to the Emperor 
Charles V. evince much taste in composition. 

" In the conqueror of Mexico, a strong re- 
semblance may be traced to Julius Cttsar. We 
find in the Spaniard the same daring intrepidity, 
and the same prudence, that rendered the Ro- 
man celebrated. The art of winning the 
affections of their soldiers, and their fertility 
of mind under difficulties, were the same in 
both generals. Eloquence and refinement they 

isessed in common — -nay, a similarity may 
even be found in their love for the sex, their 
mercurial dispositions, and their gallant bear- 
ing. 

" The character of Cortes, as a private in- 
dividual, was amiable, and in general praise- 
worthy. His heart .was generous and noble— 
his manners conciliating, and his attachments 
sincere. The imputation of personal cruelty 
in his case is unfounded. Whatever blood was 
shed in New Spain, was required by imperious 
necessity, or was authorized by just retaliation. 
Some of the acts of Cortes bear, no doubt, the 
impress of terrible severity ; but let it be re- 
membered, that he had to contend with an 
enemy ferocious, warlike, and implacable. The 
fate of Gautimozin is the most unjustifiable of 
his deeds ; but this, together with other isolated 
measures of cruelty and even injustice, ought 
not to determine the intrinsic merit or demerit 
of a great man, especially when the history of 
ul conquerors, both ancient and modem, offers 
instances of the like nature. 

" At all events, the name of Hernan Cortes 
will ever stand first among the distinguished 
names in the conquest of the New World. 
His abilities, intrepidity, and magnanimity, as 
well as his conciliating manner toward the 
natives, and his uniform kindness when unpro- 
voked, no less than the splendid and extraordi- 
nary deeds which marked the reduction of 
Mexico, confer upon its conqueror this just 
distinction. Yet what was the recompense 
which Cortes received from his king and country 
for all his merit, and all his services? The 
answer is ready, and a mournful one. Cortes 
was treated with the same ingratitude by 
Charles, that Columbus and the Great Captain 
experienced from the Emperor's predecessor 
Ferdinand the Catholic ; and the same which 
every great man will probably receive from his 
employers, when his genius and power present 
a phantom of fear to their jealousy, and his 
great services become a tax on their gratitude 
and respect." 

It is, we presume, scarcely necessary to re- 
mind our readers, that Mexico established its 
independence (after ten years of civil war) in 
1821 — precisely three hundred years after its 
subjugution by the Spanish force, under Cortes- 
Mr. Stebbing's volume on Chivalry and the 
Crusades is an agreeable epitome of useful 
knowledge. As to novel information, that was 
not to be expected on subjects of which the 
former has been so recently exhausted by Sir 
Walter Scott, and the latter in the profound 
and laborious volumes of Dr. Friedrich Wil- 
ken's Geschichte der Kreuzzuge, of which the 
fourth volume, bringing the history down to 
the period of Richard of England, has recently 
appeared. 

Still the picturesque description of the pro- 
gress of the Christian hosts, when 

ThfrRirieui«twe.e( civil fentefcerv 
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gave way to that united march of mind and arms 

As for as to the sepulchre of Christ 

Whose soldiers now, under whose blessed cross 
They were impressed and engaged to fight, 

can never fail to prove highly interesting and 
agreeable, if skilfully framed. We think, how- 
ever, Mr. Stebbing's general style, is some- 
thing too ambitious for the general character 
and professed intention of Constable's Mis- 
cellany. One important use of this Miscel- 
lany in our minds is, that the writers address- 
ing themselves to a class of readers, who re- 
quire distinct ideas clothed in simple language, 
will be naturally habituated to " great plain- 
ness of speech," the lest and highest perfection 
of literary diction. 

We had occasion lately, to present our readers 
with an account of the siege of Jerusalem, by 
the Roman army under Titus, from the pen of 
Mr. Milinan. The following is Mr. Stebbing's 
narrative of the attack of the crusaders under 
Godfrey, upon the same devoted city, a thousand 
years afterwards. 

« By the fourteenth of July, (A. D. 1099.) 
the preparations for renewing the assault were 
complete; and early on the morning of that 
day the engagement began, by a furious and 
simultaneous discharge of missiles from the 
moveable towers. Godfrey had, during the 
night, taken his post near the entrance of the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, and with him fought 
Eusfoche and Baldwin du Bourg. The assault 
continued for some time with unabated vio- 
lence ; and the chivalrous chiefs exposed them- 
selves at the head of their men, as became their 
former professions of faith, and the enthusiasm 
which animated the Christians in general. 
But the resolution of the enemy, and the 
caution with which he had made his prepa- 
rations, seemed to render him proof against 
the sacred fury of the faithful. ' The boiling 
oil which was rained down upon the assailants, 
defied their attempts to approach the walk, 
even under the protection of their serried 
shields ; and the Greek fire which was hurled 
without ceasing against the wooden citadels, 
speedily reduced that of Raymond and other 
inferior machines to ruin. 

" The doubtful fate which thus, for a second 
time, hung over the crusaders in their assault 
of the Holy City, filled them with appre- 
hension. Their courage was on the point of 
yielding to despair ; and after a strife of twelve 
hours, they were obliged to return to then- 
camp, many of them, among whom were Robert 
of Normandy, and the Count of Flanders, 
mournfully exclaiming, that the Lord judged 
them unworthy of worshipping at his holy 
sjpulchre. 

" With the return of day, the besiegers re- 
covered somewhat of their hope and confidence. 
Theconflict was commenced with equal bravery, 
on both sides, as on the preceding day. The 
Christians flung their javelins, and masses of 
.heavy stones, with such incessant activity, that 
they would have quickly forced the enemy from 
the ramparts, but for the destructive effects of 
the Greek fire upon the'r machines. They 
had succeeded for some t'me in extinguishing it 
by vinegar ; but this only means of safety was 
now exhausted, and they* saw their lofty and 
"heavy towers falling beneath the flames, and 
crusting many of then- bravest warriors under 
their ruins. But notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging aspect which affairs were again 
assuming, they found leisure for sporting with 
the feelings of humanity. Two magicians 



were engaged on the walls of the city in ex- 
horting the Saracens to persevere, and in pro- 
mising them certain aid from the potency of 
their art. These were foitunate enough to 
die by the weapons of the assailants, without 
falling into their hands. But two other ma- 
gicians, who were endeavouring to steal their 
way from Ascalon to Jerusalem, were not so 
happy. One of them was accordingly butchered 
by those who took him ; and the other was 
forced into a machine, and fired from it into the 
city. 

" The conflict continued for seven hours ; 



qniry ; and perhaps the strongest, proof of the 
extent and truth of this feeling, is observable 
in the ever restless anxiety prevailing in those 
cases, where obscurity hangs over the fate of 
the disinterested adventurer. 

In no instance has this feeling been more 
fully illustrated, than in the fate of the navi- 
gator, La Perouse; his enterprise and indefa- 
tigable exertion in pursuit of the objects of his 
voyage, justly distinguish his name wherever 
the importance of these objects is understood 
and appreciated, wherever, in short, their be- 
nefits extend; whilst the perusal of the me- 



but the Christians saw so little hope of success, ! morials transmitted from him, and published 
that they were beginning again to exclaim, that ' only when the length of his absence had rcn- 
their sins rendered them unworthy in the sight I dered his return hopeless, blended a peculiar 
of the Lord, to obtain possession of the Holy j concern with the interest excited by his pro- 
City. But just as these discouraging thoughts j fessional career, which rapidly passed die pie- 
were becoming prevalent through the army, cincto of his own land, and forcibly proved 
the pious Godfrey, who had been performing that sympathy is of no particular country. 
prodigies of valour, suddenly saw standing on \ Heralded by this strong feeling, and after 
the Mount of Olives, a knight of celestial 1 the unsuccessful attempt of D'Entrecasteaux, 
mien, who, shaking his refulgent shield, sum- i Captain Dillon's triumphant announcement 
moned the retreating believers to resume the [could scarcely fail to prepossess his readers— 
assault. In an instant a fresh spirit of de-)«La Perouses' expedition sailed from Botany 
votion and courage appeared in the camp. : Bay, late in February, 1788; and no authen- 
The women refreshed the wearied warriors tic accounts of it were received, for upwards 
with food and wine, and exhorted them to. of thirty-eight years; but after a lapse of this 
tight with more boldness for the sacred prize, long period of time, I became the discoverer of 
"Under the protection of Saint George,] his fate, in the manner which shall be described 

they rushed to the walls with a precipitation in the following pages. Introd. p. xliv. 

that proved their confidence in the strength of | Captain Dillon in a voyage to the Fejee 
his unconquerable arm. Both Godfrey and j Islands, in the years 1812 and 1813, touched 
Raymond had placed their towers so near the j at Tacopia, ( Barwcll Island,) and casually met 
ramparts, that they could reach the enemy with J there with a sword-guard,* which upon enqui- 
their lances ; and the bridges with which the j ry he found to have been obtained, with other 
machines were provided were soon fixed to the, relics, from the wrecks of two large vessels, 
fortifications. To increase the confusion of j lost off the island called Molicolo, or Manni- 



colo,f and upon hearing the statements con- 
nected with the wreck, he inferred the vessels 
to have been LaBoussoh aadZ,' Astrolabe, those 
of La Perouse's expedition. 

It is not necessary to follow the author 
through the detail of his negotiations with the 



the besieged, the straw and wool with which 
the walls had been protected were set fire to ; 
and thinking all was lost, many of them 
retreated before the lances of the assailants. 

" The advantage thus gained was pursued 
with unabated strength; and in a short time 

two brothers, Rudolph and Engelbert, Btoodj Government of India, it will be sufficient to 
upon the ramparts. Godfrey, his brother; state, that he obtained the command of the 
Eustache, Robert of Normandy, Baldwin du' Research, with orders to proceed in search 
Bourg, and some other knights, immediately: of the Mannicolo Islands, and endeavour to 
followed. These were speedily joined by [ascertain as correctly as possible, all the parti- 
more, among whom was Tancred, who forced culars of the Iosb of the French frigates, 
their way through breaches in the walls ; and j Passing at once to the object of the expedi- 
Godfrey, hastening to the gate of Saint Ste- tion, Captain Dillon's discovery will be found 
phen, admitted whole crowds of rejoicing war- 'to agree with a theory put forward in the pub- 
riors. The streets of Jerusalem, thronged, lished account of La Perouses' voyage, "that 
with the conquerors, beheld the Moslems flying he must likely have perished by stress of wea- 
on all sides in despair; and the triumphant ther, in one of these numberless reefs, with 
war-cry, « 'Tis the will of God ! 'tis the will which the Archipelagoes that he had still to 
of God !" was echoed from every quarter of the ! explore, had been actually found, by General 
Holy City. This memorable victory was D'Entrecasteaux, to abound, the manner in 
achieved at three o'clock on a Friday, the same 'which the two frigates always sailed, being 
hour and day of the week, says Raymond, as constantly within hail of each other, would 
those in which Christ suffered." I ♦ inmeisacontrndictionbrtweonthoCaptam'snar.. 

__ rativc, and his communication to the India Govern- 

i ment. When the sword-guard was brought to him, ho 
Narrative, and successful result of a Voyage states, that "on inspection, he observed fire cyphers 

to tkr Smith Srix tn nacei-tnin tbo o/*im>1 u P° n '*» Dot on " of w Mco, however, he eonld make 
w me oman aeas, to ascertain tne actual out ... mi draws ^ lnfer( , nc<Ji tha ' t the two M 

rate ot La Ferouse's Expedition. By the wrecked, must hare been those under the command of 

Chevalier Captain P. Dillon London , ; p""?* de J" X""^- ^T lJ he ""J" 1 ? 1 8 «* tCT °™«' ■ n » de 

U , ™. _ / , ,-, ""■"» """"'.to him at Tacopia, and the underigllilig manner in 

ilurst, Cnance and 1,0. which they were delivered tohim._Pages 33, 34. voL 1. 

T - ., . ,. I In his letter to the Bengal Government, 19th Septem. 

INDEPENDENTLY of the strong claim upon our.ber, 1826, he writes. '"Upon examining the sword, 
attention and regard, possessed by those who f 1 " , " , . d , , 2 mutc ' v i. : d»™v«ed, or thought I discovered, 
. ,- . *i>: r „» it j ~ » r • ""* 1Ditial8 of Perouse stamped on it, which excited 

dedicate their lives to the advancement of sci- , my suspicion, and made me more exact inmyenqui- 
ence, and the promotion of the general good,"!™ 8 - I then, by means of Bushart and Lascar, ones- 
there is always a particular commiseration feltl^ SS Z&JSTgZJtTgttZPjZ 
for the traveller, who, in exploring distant and 'articles." 

unknown regions, falls a victim to his zeal and t T** author in vol. I. p. 298, pointedly discrimi- 
devotcdness, in the cause of geographical in- I^^XofX^"^^ - ** Tm * nh "* 



